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It is with no small degree of satisfaction we see an effort 
making for the Cultivation of Music at Harvard University. 
The mention of the Pierian Sodality brings to mind those 
happy hours we have there enjoyed in Music’s regalement, 
while an undergraduate. Our little club then took the name 
: Pickering, Abbot, Binney, Fay, Lincoln, 


of Sodality. 


Buckminster, Holbrook, and others ;—these were some of 


our musical associates, and their souls were all harmony. 
Their sweet and mellow serenade seems even now to strike 
upon our ear, as v’er old Harvard’s roof “ in echoing waves 
it flows |” P 

But this was a voluntary association of the students for 

their own amusement ; it had nothing of permanency, and 

was but poorly encouraged. To such feeble efforts has 
this branch of education ever been entrusted by the respecta- 
ble Government of Harvard College. And why is it so ? Is it 
supposed to be a trifling affair, and to countenance it would 
not comport with the dignity of our Alma Mater? Or, can 
it be because it is believed that “ all pleasant pursuits are 
idle, and that fascinations are of the devil ;’”’ and, conse- 
quently, Music ought to receive no aid or support; and, 
much more, ought not to have a place among the regular 
branches of instruction! We shall never think that the 
College Government really believe in the diabolism of mu- 
sic,so long as they keep up the practice of performing Saint 
Martins at the dinner table on Commencement days; and 
join themselves in the holy hymn with so much puritanic 
zeal, sanctity and reverence. 

We most highly applaud the attempt to promote, and, 
ultimately establish a regular musical education, as develo- 
ped in the following report. It is high time that the 
science and the literature of Music had better countenance, 
and that it should take a decided and respectable standing 
among the Classics. The following report is by the pen of a 
gentleman of acknowledged taste and ability ; and a perusal of 
it will, we presume, satisfy every reader thatits object is 
highly praisworthy, and its plan, to effect the purpose in- 
tended, is well conceived. Its success will, no doubt 
meet with the good wishes of all true lovers of this divine 


art. 
REPORT 


Made ata meeting of the Honorary and 
Immediate Members of the Pierian So- 
duality, in Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, August 30th, 1837, with a record 
of the meeting. 

The Committee appointed at a meeting 
of the Pierian Sodality (and some of its 
Honorary members, present as guests), in 
July last, to carry into effect a plan of 
uniting the past with the present members 
of the Club, in an active Association for the 
Cultivation of Music in the College, re- 
spectfully present the following Report: 

Your Committee have given the subject 
all the attention in their power; have 
conferred together almost daily upon it, 
and have listened to the suggestions of 
others (of whom they have found not a few 
interested); and the result has been, after 
weighing the matter in all its bearings, a 
growing conviction in their minds, that the 
objects contemplated are highly desirable 
and practicable. They accordingly felt 
authorized to call this meeting, and for that 
purpose issued the Circular, which you 
have all received, giving a vague sketch 
of the general spirit of the plan, which 
they now hope to lay before you in a more 











defined and satisfactory form. It is to save 
time and confusion, that they venture to 
propose any thing definite,—otherwise it 
would be presumptuous ;—for it is evident, 
that we cannot tell what this Association, 
which we are here put in the way of form- 
ing, will be, until we know the minds of 
those here present, and what furtherance 
or check it may receive from circumstances 
as yet unforeseen. Out of the spirit of 
this meeting must proceed all that is done. 
Some association must, in the nature of 
things, here be formed ;—for there are com- 
mon interests and ties enough, and enthusi- 
asm enough to unite such as we, when we 
happen into such close neighborhood. We 
shall therefore only propose such reasons 
for an Association, and such objects, and 
such plans for effecting them, as will be 
likely to meet the general feeling to 
strengthen faith in it, and show where a 
beginning may be made. We but reflect 
back each one’s own vague feeling and 
wish upon the subject in a form concisely 
embodied, that we may act upon it. Here 
is evidently a tendency towards something. 
We do not dictate what it shall be; but 
simply throw in the one thing needed, a 
nucleus for something to form around, 
that the thing may not remain in a state of 
solution for ever. 

Without further preface we proceed to 
state two objects, which make such an 
Association desirable. 

1. The first is obvious to all. Finding 
ourselves together once, with enough iv 
remember and to sympathize about, in 
scenes eloquent to us, as they remind us of 
what we once were, and so serve to cheer 
and encourage amid the dust and cares of 
life grown more selfish than it was then,— 
scenes, which revive our faith in our old 
ideals,—we cannot but feel, that “it is 
good for us to be here”; and we naturally 
are tempted to arrange some plan by which 
this meeting may be renewed at suitable 
times. We want some annual day of re- 
freshing, when we may feel young again, 
and here, if nowhere else, know that we 
are not alone in the world. This want is 
not supplied by the ordinary routine of 
Commencement formalities and feastings. 
To most of us it is a dullday at best. Ex- 
ercises, in which few can feel much in- 
terest, and other necessary matters of form, 
keep us crowded together and wearied ; 
the after festivities are hurried and confu- 
sed ; and so little do we find of the enthusi- 
asm we had expected, that we go away 
disheartened, with less faith in men than 
we came with,and little encouraged to come 
again. Class meetings are becoming rare 
occurrences. The interest of the thing 
seems fast dying out. Butwe have associa- 





tions in this place of peculiar interest. We 
were united in a little band, each with a 
few of our contemporaries, by the love of 
an Art, which always begets enthusiasm. 
Nothing unites men more than music. It 
makes brothers of strangers,—it makes 
the most diflident feel at home,—the most 
shy and suspicious it renders frank and full 
of trust. It overflows the rocks of separa- 
tion between us; it comes up like a full 
tide beneath us, and opens a free inter- 
course of hearts. It is wholly a disinter- 
ested pursuit. The jealousies of emula- 
tion, the rancor of parties, must be merged 
init. ‘There are influences enough, we 
know, in college life, to make the young 
selfish, to contract the mind and destroy 
|mutual confidence. It was our privilege 
to be in some degree saved from these, by 
an influence which we ought always to 
cherish and to honor, and to strive to ex- 
tend over others who are yet to pass 
through these untried scenes. None, we 
trust, have grown insensible to the worth of 
those pure pleasures, which we enjoyed, in 
a truant way, indeed, but in a way which 
saved our hearts from much stifling, and 
our spirits from much taming and mechani- 
cal moulding. We need not, then, put in- 
fo any mind the pleasant anticipation of re- 
viving those feelings from year to year. 
It must be there already. We know there 
is much latent feeling around us on this 
subject. If need be that it come forth, it 
will come,—if there be any to be convin- 
ced, they will be convinced ; for we are sure 
that other earnest voices will second us in 
this. 

We propose, then, to form an Associa- 
tion, which shall meet here annually, on 
commencement day ; if for nothing more, 
at least to exchange salutations, and re- 
vive recollections, and feel the common 
bond of music and old scenes. ‘Though 
we should purpose nothing by it, something 
would necessarily grow out of such a 
loosening of the soil. Here let us have 
prepared for us a quiet retreat from the 
dust and weariness of the day, whither 
we may resort as we fall in with each 
other, and where we may at any time be 
sure of finding good society and good cheer ; 
perchance wake some of the old strains 
again. 

II. But the ultimate object proposed is, 
the advancement of the cause of Music, 
particularly in this University. We would 
have it regarded as an important object of 
attention within its walls, as something 
which sooner or later must hold its place in 
every liberal system of education, and that 
place not an accidental or a stolen one, 
but one formally recognised. We that 








love music feel that it is worthy of its Pro- 
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fessorship, as well as to any other science. 
This Muse is entitled to Aer representative 
in every temple of science ; her genial pre- 
sence should be felt in every nursery of 
young minds. Believing as we do, that 
the love of music is essential to the full 
health and glow of the intellectual and 
moral system of man; that it is just 
the kind of influence which promises to 
check the vicious tendencies most peculiar 
to our state of society; that it disposes 
men to blend, while all the other influences 
to which we are subject,—emulation so 
sedulously infused in the infant school and 
sanctioned in the college,—the selfish, reck- 
less, political ambition thereupon naturally 
consequent as fruit upon tlower,—the de- 
votion to gain, the soul-contracting sus- 
piciousness and prudence of the Yankee 
character,—all tend to disunion and rest- 
lessness; believing too, that this, of all the 
Arts of the Beautiful, is the most accessi- 
ble to the most of men, and that the culti- 
vation of it may most easily precede that 
of the others, and prepare the way for them, 
we cannot but desire to obtain for it the 
sanction of our honored Alma Mater. We 








would see it professed, not by the killers of 


time only, and those who scrape a fiddle 


for bread, but by the serious promoters of 


the best interests of the young. It should 
not only be tolerated, but earnestly wooed, 
as the twin sister of Poetry. It should be 
looked upon, not as an amusement, but as 
a serious pursuit; not asa thing to divert 
the listless mind, but to expand it, nourish 
it, inspire it, and give it utterance. We 


_would have its written productions, its 


master-compositions regarded as Literature. 
and hold a place in the archives of record- 
ed thought and wisdom and _ inspired 
genius ; books, only in another shape, which 
have helped to form man, as much as 
history, or metaphysics, or poetry, or num- 
bers. 
Handel and of Beethoven stand beside 
those of Homer, and Plato, and Newton, 
and Shakspeare, each a presiding Genius 
over a flourishing department in the Re- 
public of letters, where all should be equal. 
A Sonata should be worth as much as an 
Oration, a Hymn or a Sacred Voluntary 
as a Sermon or a Prayer. We must annul 
that old article, which has ruled so long in 
colleges and schools and churches, that al! 
pleasant pursuits are idle, and that all fas- 
cinations are of the devil; and admit that 
there is room for conscience in the midst 
of pleasure. We must be willing to trust 
Nature, and recognise Morality in her care- 
less summer garb. Duty and Pleasure are 
not natural foes. The artist, who pursues 
only beauty all his life, has occasion 
enough for self-denial, can be religious in 
so doing. ‘This we would have recogni- 
sed by the instructers of youth, and especi- 
ally in those seminaries of learning which 
give a tone to all lower institutions, and, 
before all, in that one of them which most 
we love, our venerated Harvard. And 
who so fit to commence the work, as those 
who have the idea, and know its worth 2? 
Who so fit to call attention to this subject, 
to hold up the beautiful ideal, at least, and 


We would have the statues of 


try to realize it, as the Pierian Sodality ? 
If all, whom this little Society has interested 
from time to time,* could be interested 
now, at once, what light and what warmth 
might they not diffuse upon the subject! A 
large association of educated men for the 
cultivation of music would be a new thing 
in our country. It would supply a want 
which all the Academies of Music and 
Oratorio Societies, useful as they are, have 
failed to supply. It would bring refine- 
ment to the aid of mechanical} skill, and 
inspire the drudging artist to work with 
his soul as well as with his fingers. It 
would give music a higher rank in public 
estimation, till those who have taste and 
respectability should no longer feel degra- 
ded by singing in our churches. It would 
call forth a novel and interesting course of 
musical literature. 'The philosophy of mu- 
sical effect, and its foundation in nature, 
the history of music in the world, the true 
principles of musical criticism, and the ap- 
plication of them to works of genius, would 
begin to be investigated and exposed. And 
where have we now a Musical Professor, 
who is competent at all to conduct one into 
this higher department of the Art? It 
never will be done, till colleges take it up, 
or at least bodies of educated men. 

Such is the general object proposed :—to 
promote musical edneation in some way, as 
|opportunity shall ofler;—to bring a num- 
ber of minds to think and feel together 
about it, and to be gradually accumula- 
| ting the power and watching the opportuni- 
ty to do something about it. ‘This general 
| object, as we look upon it nearer, resolves 
| itself into ¢tee more particular objects. 
*The Sodality numbers upon its Catalogue about one 
| hundred and twenty-five now living, who have been mem- 
| bers since its foundation, in 1808. 

(‘To be continued in next number.) 











COMMUNICATIONS. 








{For the Musical Gazette.] 
GENIUS, 
‘“ WHETHER IT 1S BORN, OR ACQUIRED.” 

Those who hold the doctrine of ‘‘ Poeta 
nascitur,’ conceive human nature as con- 
sisting of two parts—matter and spirit; 
and although each of these act upon the 
other, yet they are two distinct things ; for 
the body may be excited to action, by 
sensation alone, and the soul may perform 
all its functions, while the body remains 
perfectly at rest. By extending this prin- 
ciple, they say that the mind may be weak, 
while the body is strong, or, that the body 
may be emaciated with disease, while 
the mind possesses all its vigor. Hence 
they confirm the first idea, that the body 
and soul are independent of each other, and 
that the latter may, and will remain, when 
the former lives no more. Admitting the 
point to be established, that man is a com- 
pound, of a spiritual and corporeal nature, 
and that the two qualities, although uni- 
ted in him, are, in themselves distinct, we 
feel no difficulty of assigning all intellectu- 
al faculties to the soul only. 

Of course, genius is a property of the 
soul; and, together with all other modifi- 














> 


cations of intellect, perfectly independent 
of the body. Genius must not be mistaken 
for taste, to relish the productions of others, 
or ability to imitate them. One half the 
world might be taught to copy high finish- 
ed drawings, as that kind of talent is by 
no means unusual. 'T’o produce effect with 
little trouble can only be attained by long 
practice, which induces facility. But 
original conceptions, and new arrange- 
ments of those forms and circumstances 
of which pictures are composed, are the 
property of genius alone; they do not de- 
pend upon imitation, and can never be 
taught. This subject we propose to illus- 
trate by a few observations with which 
music will furnish us. 

There are some persons who are born 
without an ear for music, which no art can 
create, let them hear music ever so often— 
let them who wish to acquire this sensation, 
exert their utmost efforts,—it is in vain, 
earless they were, and they will remain so 
to the last moment of their lives. 

‘Those who have an ear for music may 
become proficients in that art in proportion 
to their ability,—they may sing, or per- 
form on an instrument, and proceed in ex- 
cellence, according to the extent of their 
practice, or opportunity for improvement ; 
but all this is far short of genius, Perhaps 
twenty persons have an ear, for one that 
wants it: but not one performer in a 
hundred has genius to create music of his 
own; the greater number of practical mu- 
sicians are as far from the invention of 
melody, as if they had never heard or 
touched an instrument; and makes alto- 
gether for the support of the first opinion. 
Notwithstanding their utmost wishes and 
incessant endeavors, it is not in the power 
of human art to give them this invention. 

Should those unacquainted with music, 
say, that the want of success is because 
proper means have not been tried, I can 
only reply, that no means which the 
knowledge and practice of the art can fur- 
nish, ever succeeded to give ear and genius, 
when nature had denied them; and it 
seems hard to suppose that persons igno- 
rant of the science shall possess a secret 
denied to professors. This is intended as 
a fair inquiry into the different merits of 
the two opinions, and the result is un- 
doubtedly in favor of the first. The cause 
or consequence of genius not depending on 
ourselves, makes no part of the subject, 
for all must confess themselves ignorant of 
the first step towards so abstruse an inves- 
tigation. We-only wished to show, in as 
few words as possible, that genius was 
something not mechanical ; that it is given, 
not acquired ; and, whether it be corporeal 
or immaterial—whether making part of 
our first existence, or afterwards imbibed, 
itis notin the power of man to give or 
take it away. 

The difference of opinion on this subject 
may be owing to the not distinguishing 
between genius and talents. At first sight 
they may appear the same, but upon ex- 
amination we shall discover more than a 
shade of distinction. A man of genius 
might have talents; but talents are pos- 
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sessed by many without it. Genius, though 
possessing talents, has not always the 

wer of showing them, for want of me- 
chanical facility ; and talents are frequent- 
ly exercised with so much excellence as 
to be mistaken for genius. However pa- 
radoxical this may appear, all difficulty 
vanishes, by considering, that the charac- 


teristic of genius is invention, a creation of 


something before existing ; to which talents 
make no pretence; and although talents 
and genius are sometimes united, yet they 
are in their nature distinct. A musician 
may be an exquisite performer, without 
having one musical idea of his own,—he 
has talents, but if he possesses a fund of 
original melody, he has genius; for har- 
mony already exists independent of inven- 
tion, and that succession of chords, and 
structure of parts, termed composition, are 
the fruit of information and practice; by 
these we judge of the skill, but we esti- 
mate the invention of a composer from his 
melody. 

As talents are commonly mistaken for 
genius, and are the consequence of culti- 
vation, it isnatural to give the same origin 
to both; but let the qualities of each be 
considered, and they will appear, as from 
the above instances, to be different things, 
and to arise from different sources. A 
man of talents has a much fairer prospect 
of a good fortune, than a man of genius. 
There are few instances of talents being 
neglected; and fewer still of genius be- 
ing encouraged. ‘lhe world is a perfect 
judge of talents, but thoroughly igno- 
rant of genius. 
carried to a greater height, is at once re- 
warded; but the new creations of genius, 
are not at first understood, and there must 
be so many repetitions of the effect before 
it is felt, that most commonly, death steps 
in between genius and its fame. 

We have only made a proper distinction 
between talents and genius, and it must 
not be imagined that we wish to set them 
at variance; for the nearer talents can be 
brought to resemble genius, the stronger 
will be their effect, and the more genius 
possesses the ability of making its crea- 
tions manifest, the less will its power be 
confined to that mind in which they were 
originally conceived. * %& %& 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
Mr. Eviror— 

There seems to be no great difference of 
opinion between “ A City Chorister ’’ and 
myself; at least, he has not undertaken to 
disprove, or to disallow my statements. 
Perhaps I was not explicit enough with re- 
gard to the literary knowledge required in 
a leader of achoir. 1 would have him so 
far literary as to be particularly qualified 
for the occupation. I would have him 
able to read poetry and prose with some 
degree of propriety. If he cannot do this, 
his fitness for a conductor will be ques- 
tionable. We all know that there is a va- 
riety of inflection, of elevation and ca- 
dence, which is necessary to good reading, 
something more than merely calling the 
words right. The sense of a sentence 


Any art already known, if 








may be varied also materially by the 
punctuation ; and the singer should, by no 
means, be ignorant of this, or of the pe- 
culiar force of emphasis. He should ac- 
quaint himself with the whole character of 
the hymn, or psalm, and adapt his music 
accordingly thereto ; and not be governed 
in his selection by certain detached parts, 
much less by some particular words, which 
may be more striking, than the general 
tenor of the language. I conceive also, 
that an acquaintance with the rule of gram- 
matical construction to be indispensable. 
An ignorance of this sometimes causes 
misreadings and gross blunders, and we are 
apt to hear hissing sounds, in particular, 
very much out of place. Sometimes there 
is an imperfection, or a want of uniformity 
in the rhythm, and then a variation in the 
tune must be made, in order for conforma- 
tion. 

Au acquaintance with the foregoing I 
conceive to be little enough for a leader to 
know, and, if its acquirement be attended 
with expense, that is no argument against 
its necessity. I question, however, the 
very great expense of it. Industry and 
application will enable him to qualify him- 
self more easily, than may be supposed ; 
provided nevertheless, that self conceit, 
and a belief that he already knows enough, 
have not got too much the master of him. 
Music is very apt to make braggarts of us, 
feeding our vanity and inducing a con- 
ceit that our progress in its science is be- 
yond what truth will warrant. We often 
imagine ourselves to have advanced into 
the innermost temple, at the very feet of 
Gamaliel, when we are in fact but slowly 
pacing the vestibule. ‘The hours that are 
wasted will fully suffice us for time, in 
giving our attention to this one thing need- 
ful; and, as to pecuniary expense, it will 
be of but small reckoning. What mighty 
difficulty, what great ‘ sacrifices” then, 
are there in this case? Is it so troublesome 
and so burdensome a thing for a leader to 
qualify himself for his business, as seems 
to be imagined ? and are the qualifications, 
the ‘* previous education,” to be dispen- 
sed with? Is it best to encourage quackery 
and ignorance? And shall it be said, that 
aman need not have any preparatory in- 
struction in any art or profession, before he 
commences upon its duties ? Or is the pro- 
fession of a choral leader in our churches 
of comparatively small importance, and 
therefore needs no preparation ; and he 
may as well sing with an ignorant head 
and a thoughtless heart, as any other way ? 
[ cannot believe in such absurdities. I will 
not agree that “the songs of the temple 
shall be howlings!’”’ I would not provoke 
the Lord to say, ‘take thou away from 
me the noise of thy songs: for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols.”’ 

I am fully aware that there is “‘ blame” 
on the part of the pulpit. Many of my 
brethren have not the least taste, and con- 
sequently, very little care for this part of 
the sacred exercises ; and, as a professional 
brother, I much lament it. I have no 
doubt, however, that from a principle of 
duty, if not of love for it, all will be wil- 








ling to lend whatever aid they may be able 
to, for the decent performance of this por- 
tion of the solemnities. If it be ‘‘ very rare- 
ly the case that a leader enters the church 
on the Sabbath with a previous knowledge 
of what is to be sung,” as your corres- 
pondent remarks, then all I can say is, 
that it ought not soto be. It is the duty 
of both priest and leader to see to this. 
Each clergyman in his own parish will 
have some regulation about this with the 
choral leader, and all proper arrangements 
made, in case of a stranger’s preaching. 
Some are peculiarly notional about select- 
ing their own hymns: but I cannot con- 
ceive any necessity for being so very nice 
about it, unless there should be some very 
special reason. I am confident that it is 
in the power and convenience of the min- 
ister to adopt a plan, which shall give to 
the choir sufficient opportunity for rehear- 
sal. This has been my own practice for 
years, in my own society ; ail your cor- 
respondent may be assured that in this 
part of his communication, he has sugges- 
ted no new thing to me. My complaint 
has no relation to the choir in my own 
church, through the blessing of kind Provi- 
dence. But I would not have it under- 
stood that J claim any merit on that ac- 
count, for it has made itself what it is. 

I intended to have made some concise 
remarks relating to the demeanor of the 
choir; not that | hold to any extraordina- 
ry course of conduct, as necessary and re- 
quisite in singers. I mean nothing beyond 
common decorum, and what the solemnity 
of the occasion requires from every one. 
But my present discourse is quite long 
enough; and lam far from wishing, by 
my prolixity, to produce a loathing in my 
readers. A Country CLERGYMAN. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 
Mr. Eprror— 

As people are making use of all their 
wits, and trying every expedient, these 
hard times, to get a living in some honest 
way or other, it may not be thought 
strange that an attempt at musical composi- 
tion should be one of these various devices. 
Imagine what you will, sir, | have made 
bold to try the experiment, and shall let 
you know the result of my efforts. One 
circumstance in particular has served to 
give me a hope and encouragement of suc- 
ceeding in my project, which is, that I am 
a true, lineal descendent from Martin Lu- 
THER Of yore, who was, beyond all ques- 
tion, the author of Old Hundred, and many 
other such pious, musical effusions. It 
cannot be wondered at that I should be an 
excessive lover of psalmody, as in truth I 
am. In fact, I have the bumps of tune 
strongly developed, as my friend, Dr. 
Cranium, informs me, and there is no 
doubt but that a pretty good portion of the 
blood of the great Reformer is coursing in 
my veins. 

This business of tune, anthem and 
oratorio-building and framing is no mighty 
or difficult affair, as some would have it. 
I acknowledge that I have been a little 
roguish in making some of my discoveries : 
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I have actually peeped over the shoulders 
of some of the “ knowing ones,’ as my 
lord Timothy Dexter would say, and learn- 
ed the modern art of fadge. Why, Mr. Fadi- 
tor, it is now “the easiest thing in nature” 
to make a psalm tune. You have only to 
select your metre, and then, without puz- 
zling your brains to invent, turn to the 
music of any of the old authors, and select 
portions from them, here a little and there | 
a little more; join these portions together, 
and you have your tune. But, should you | 
be afraid of a discovery, and so be called a 
plagiarist, then go upon the back track, 
beginning at the very last note, you will 
work in the opposite direction ; and your 
production will be a sort of half-original, 
you will thus be sure of safety, unless your 
work should happen to fall into the hands 
of an over wily and curious critic. 
Another method is, to turn songs, jigs, 
hornpipes, and strathspeys into psalm- 
tunes. ‘This has become a fashionable 
practice in the business of music-fadging. | 
Occasionally to fadge in a note or two of 
your own, (should you be lucky enough 
to ‘‘ have de tought,”’) is a very pretty de- 
coy. Some, over scrupulous, have objec- | 
tions to thus making use of secular airs for | 
church music ; but as long as a majority of | 
the congregation like them best, then cer- | 
tainly it is best they should be made use | 
of. There is nothing that makes a sing- | 
ing book sell like having some of these 
favorites inserted in it. ‘There is a little} 
song in the Beggars Opera, the air of | 
which is something like ‘‘ Here’s a health | 
to all good lasses, §c.” ‘This has passed | 
through the fudging process, and may be | 
found in the notation books of psalmody, | 
and the fadgor has realized—his full pay | 
for his work. 
of hundreds. 
common music lumber, 
in piles so thick, and yearly increasing and 
heaping up, the singing books can boast of 











The singing books, that| 





very few originals, unless you allow the || - 


above to be such. I make no distinction | 


among them; every one has more or less }| 
to do with fadging. i 


‘ : a oe —s ‘ i} 
Such being the case, and the trade turn- we copy from the New-York Musical Review, which we are 


ing out to be a profitable one, the public 
may be looking out for a New Book of| 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, of full two | 


inches thick; containing every metre and | 


key that ever was, or ever will be; com-|| 


posed, by their humble servant, in modern 
style &e. I cannot now finish the title} 
properly, and as I intend; but, sir, you| 


may depend, there shall be enough of it, | 
if words can do it. I shall say no more| 
on the article of psalmody at present, but) 
take up the Anthems and Oratorios in my | 
next, provided you are willing to give them 
a place. I think that I shall be able 
to afford some new notions on that subject. 

I am ready to acknowledge, (and why 
should I conceal it?) that I have in view, 
what thousands, who have an extreme ink- 
ling for ‘ filthy luere,’ called the ‘ root of all 
evil.’ Yes, sir, music and money seem to 
go hand in hand. I say seem, for I have 
not a positive knowledge of the fact, and I 
may be deceived in the notion I have 
about the matter after all. 





LuTHER. 


Sut this is but one case out || 


. ° } 
which lies about 


POETRY. 


Extract from “ the Pirate's Retreat,” Portland Transcript. 
THE OLD HARPER, 


Here on an old and rough-hewn chair, 
With shrivell’d limbs and thin grey hair, 
Part leaning on an oaken staff, 

His hoary head reclining half, 

The eldest of the group is seen; 

And in his dull and listless mien, 

As flits the light across his face, 

A stranger’s eye would never trace 
Aught of the fire that doth belong 

To the deep-feeling sons of song 3 

And yet the harp beside him lay, 
That he hath tuned full many a day. 

In camp, in court, in starry night, 

Or when the moon, with silver light, 
Was gilding hill-top, tree and tower, 
The woodman’s hut, and maiden’s bower, 
When in youth’s hot and fiery mood, 
Or when old age had chill’d his blood, 
And wither’d up each circling vein— 
Still hath that harp his solace been. 
And, though his hand hath Jost the skill 
That once it had, to wake at will 

The thrilling lay of war and love, 

Yet, even now, whene’er he strove, 
Few minstrels e’er could guide so well 
The trembling harpstring’s every swell. 











[From the U. S. (Philad.) Gazette .] 
LINES FOR THE Ist. DAY OF JUNE. 


BY MRS. M. ST. L. LOUD. 


Thou hast come again, Oh Summer; I feel thee in the 
breeze ; 

That warm and fragrant from the South, is whispering 
through the trees 

| I see thee in the varied hues of thickly springing flowers ; 

| I hear thee in the song of birds, among the leafy bowers. 





| - ° 
| I welcome thee, sweet Summer, I welcome thee again ; 

| 'T'o the garden and the hill side, the valley and the plain; 
| . . ¥ . 
| The wintry feelings of the heart, vield to thy magic sway 


| As ice-bound waters at thy call, burst from their chains away. 


| How wondrous and how beautiful, are all the works of God ; 

| From the tall pine, to the smallest flower, that springeth 

| from the sod: 

| The winter clouds and storms, show forth his terrors from 

} above: 

But thou, oh lovely Summer-time ! thou tellest of his love. 

| Pass on thy way o’er all the earth, and visit every land 

| T’o show the goodness and the power, of an Almighty hand ; 

| Which o'er the thorny path of life, in mercy streweth 
flowers, 

And with bright rays of sunshine gilds the pilgrim’s darkest 
hours. 
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| Several of our articles, under the head of Intelligence, 


| a 
| very happy to acknowledge. We have been favored with 
A 


its numbers and peruse them with pleasure. 


| 9 . 

Sundry communications are on hand, some of which we 
| think favorably of. ‘We are disposed to encourage and foster 
| 


native talent ; but we would at the same time observe that to 
| write good musical composition is notto be acquired in a 
| day ; there is much labor to be expended, and no little study 
| necessary. It is even said of the immortal Haydn, that he 
| cast away cart loads of his writings, done in the hey-day 
| of enthusiasm, because, after he became cool, they ap- 
| peared not the same; but mere common-place sketches. 
Stewart destroyed several portraits of Washington, before 
| he could suit himself. G. W. Allston and B. Otis were 
They each carried to him 


}a head, on which they had speng much time and Jabor 


pupils at the same time to him, 


The veteran artist cast his eye at them ; some parts he ap- 
proved, others he found fault with ; and after a moment, 
| turning to them, he said, “ my lads, you have my approba- 
| tion ; you have done well; you are on the road to distinc- 
|} tion. Now, go try again, and again, and again ; be not dis- 
| couraged ; but keep at work, and in the course of twenty 
or thirty years you may effect something.” 

There are some, who possess a fine fancy, and can very 
readily invent pleasing melodies; but they lack the re- 
quisite knowledge in harmonical construction for com- 
posers. Would it not be well for such to acknowledge 





their inability, and pass over their productions to some 
skilful hand for revisal ? 


A. P. HEINRICH. 

This venerable, talented musician and man of genius 
has his residence at New York. Years have passed since 
we had the pleasure of taking him by the hand, or of seeing 
that hand sweep the keys with its lightning rapidity, pro- 
ducing its enrapturing notes! We most cordially wish him 
success, both with his “ Bonny Brunette,” which, no doubt, 
is worthy of all the critical care and attention he has paid 
to it; also with his mighty “Connon,” of which we have 


had a goodly account. Cannot this gigantic bird wing its 








| way hither, or is our climate too cold and uncongenial to 
|excite it into song? We understand that Mr. H. still em- 
ploys his time in composing, and that the fire of genius is 
| still in full glow. 





Why are our friends in the country so silent? We have 
expected to hear from sundry New-England Musical So- 
cieties. We hope that our friends in Worcester county, 
where they have ever been musical, will furnish us, occa- 
sionally, with some account of the progress of their Sing- 
We 
have some friends in the beautiful town of Springfield, 
The 
| very pleasant, social, delightsome village of Claremont has 
We have heard the lyre of Apollo 
playing there, as we strolled the streets. We would en- 
quire,—‘ does the harp of Rosa slumber 1?” 


ing Associations, Sunday Choirs, Glee Clubs, &c. 
Mass. who, we hope, have not become unmusical. 


a love for the Muses. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 








The New-York Sacred Music Society performed the 
‘‘ Creation” in their Chapel on the 24th ult. to a very large 
and fashionable audience. The New-York Musical Review 
says, “‘ the performance was a very creditable one.” 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 

The following, cut from 2 foreign paper, published three 
or four years ago, will give some idea of the estimation in 
which this accomplished singer was held in Italy at the time 
it was written. Mdle. Grisi, then her rival, now ranks as 
the very first vocalist living. 

Private accounts from Italy, as well as various paragraphs 
inserted in the Italian journals, state that the lovers of har 
mony at Venice, have formed themselves into two opposite 
parties ; the one violently in favor of Mdle. Grisi, and the 
other as outrageous in support of Madame Caradori Allan. 
It appears, that the representations at the Opera seldom 
terminate without a few broken heads given and received. 
The habitues of the pit are the partizans of Mdle. Grisi, 
while the more aristocratic lessees of the boxes vouchsafe 
Madame Caradori their gracious protection A prodigious 
uproar took place on the first represntation of Maria di 
Brabante. Mdle. Grisi not appearing in this opera, the 


pitites declared open war against the composer, and, it is 
said, even bribed the leader of the orchestra to introduce 
confusion among his musicians, in order to spoil the effect. 
The trick, however, was discovered, and asa recompense 
for the Signor leader's ingenuity, the commissary-general of 
police invited him to take up his abode for a few days in 
prison. ; 


On Monday Evening, June 4th, the New-York Sacred 
Music Society performed the Oratorio of the Messiah. 
Madame Caradori, Mrs. Franklin, Miss Hill, (ber first ap- 
pearance,) Mr. Jones and Mr. Morley sustained the princi- 
pal parts. There was avery crowded and much delighted 
auditory. A particular and lengthy account of this is given 
in the Review, speaking very highly of some parts; but not 
so of all. ‘The debutante. Miss Hill, a young lady totally 
blind, has a soprano voice of beauty and strength, and into- 
nation perfect, That she should be somewhat affected 
with diffidence on this occasion is by no means strange. 
Speaking of the performance of the grand “ Hallelujah” 
Chorus, the Keview says—“ on this occasion, it seemed to 
arouse, as it ever should, all the energies of the Orchestra,” 
the audience rose from their seats, while its sublime char- 
acter was fully sustained by the Society, and as fully ap- 
preciated by the enraptured auditory. 

Mr Charles Horn, Jr. presides over the Sacred Musie 
Association at Brooklyn, New-York. Mr. S. Johnson is ine 
strumental leader. They gave a Concert 22d of May. 
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Niblo’s Garden was open 4th June. Mr. Damer made his 
debut. A correspondent of the Review says he was disap- 
pointed in him. His voice is Baritone. “He evidently 
feels his music,” says the writer. Thisisa good sign. Prac- 
tice will bring confidence, if that is lacking. Mrs. Wallack, 
Mr. Bishop, Mr. Archer, were among the vocalists, and are 
spoken favorably of. Signor Gambatti played as usual— 
Mr. Opell gave Mayaser’s Air and variations (solo) in E. 


MADAME CARADORI'’S CONCERT. 

On Friday evening last, at City Hotel, Madame Caradori 
Allan delighted a numerous audience with probably one of 
the best selected Concerts we remember to have listened 
to for some time: It wasa rich treat. Any lengthy de- 
scription would be superfluous —The high standing of the 
names attached to the bill will be a sufficient warrant for 


the excellence of the performance.—N, Y. Musical Review. 


CONCERT AT BROOKLYN. 
On Thorsday last, at the Brooklyn Lyceum, a Grand 
Concert was given by Mr. Hughes, assisted by the most 
eminent talent, vocal and instrumental, this country now 


boasts. Madame Caradori Allan, Mrs. Morley, Mrs. Hughes, }| 
Messrs. Morley and Horncastle ; W. A. King, for the Piano, || 
—Downe, the Flute,—Mr. Hughes on the violin; with || 
such a host to back him, it was a matter of surprise to us || 


that the room was not better attended. It is almost un- 
necessary to say, that the Concert gave entire satisfaction. 
—N. Y. Musical Review. 


The Sacred Music Society in Geneva, N. Y. is spoken 
very respectfully of. Dr. Crane is its Conductor. Gave 
an Oratorio 18th of May. 

The Franklin Harmonic Society of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. 
Tuttle its Conductor, has given Concerts to the highest 
satisfaction of the hearers, and appears to be in a very pros- 
perous way. 

Signor Fornasari gave a Concert on the 6th inst. at 
Philadelphia—His assistants were Madame Byrnes, Piano- 
Mr. Keyser, violin; Signor Fabj, &c., with the 
whole corps of Italian vocalists, Brough and others. 


forte 


Portland Sacred Music Society appears to be in a very 
prosperous way. We have heard of their fine performance 
of David; Messiah, is in rehearsal; and, it is said, that 
‘they are not afraid of all Creation.” We belive they 


have a very effective choir, and wish them success. 
[From the N. H. Patriot.] 
THE CONCERT. 
We are happy to congratulate the young and promising 
gentlemen and ladies who gave the Concert on Thursday 





evening, under the direction of Mr. Heath. The concert 
was of a high character and deserving of praise 


well patronized, the house 


It was 


| 


being thronged with the first || 


the late Concert, we think it the duty of the citizens of 
Concord, and particularly the lovers of good music, to en- 
courage them to remain with us. There is abundance of 
talent in Concord: let it be encouraged as it was encouraged 
at the late Concert, and we will soon be able to say that 
native talent is as good when encouraged as is foreign talent. 
Among the pieces performed, the Duet by Messrs. Heath 
and Wood, the Clarionet Solo by Mr Bond and the Mar- 
| seilles Hymn, by Mr. Heath, were received with unbound- 


MANY. 


ed applause. 





FOREIGN. 

A monument is about to be erected in memory of the 
distinguished vocalist Malibran, a description of which is 
given in a late Paris Journal. 

The following description of a new Prima Donna is from 
a New-York correspondent at London. 

Signora Persiani is not a handsome woman. Her per- 
son is small, her features must be designated as common 
place. Itis her admirable execution, and her natural act- 
ing which make her prized. 

She has a voice which is what critics call “ a legitimate 





soprano.” It has no great volume of tone, but is clear, 
| flexible, and pure, its best notes running from C, in the 
| treble clef to its octave. . Her cadences are many and in- 
| tricate, but she has immense flexibility of organ, and never 
| fails ineven the most difficult attempts. She does with 
her voice what Paganini does with his violin—runs exquisite 
passages, one after another, each more difficult, and all 
successful. 

Miss Stephens, a celebrated English Singer is married to 
the Ear] of Essex. 

Madame Vestris to Charles Matthews. 

A correspondent of the New-York American, at Paris, 
Jan. 6, writes thus of the celebrated Paganini. 

In the beginning of the last month, I had an hour’s inter- 
view with Paganini, the incomparable master of the violin 
—the first of musical instruments. He was confined to his 
chamber in the Casino, by a disorder of the trachea, which, 
I fear, will not be speedily or easily cured. His coun- 
| tenance, conversation and manner left upon me an im- 
pression much more favorable than the common newspaper 
He 


| has an eye of genius—a rare and most expressive phiys- 





anecdotes and descriptions have generally produced. 


| iognomy ; he showed good breeding and feeling; his re- 
| ° ° e . 

| marks were sensible ; and when his voice failed, he wrote 
what he wished to utter, rapidly and with correct diction. 


He mentioned his desire and purpose to visit the United 
I 


could not encourage him to brave our climate until he had 


| States with his instrument, and inquired accordingly. 


recovered his health. 


He promised to call me to his elbow 
| as soon as he should be able to practice on his violin. His 


| indisposition continues. 


families of the place ; and we rejoice to see so generaia i DEATHS OF EMINENT MUSICAL MEN IN EUROPE. 


spirit manifested to encourage native talent—it bids fair for i| 


° . : ° j 
the general prosperity of the science of music when we | 


see our own people countenancing and supporting our own |! 


musicians, 





There are thoughts, when we compare the ability of our 
country to cope with the older nations of the world in | 
most useful and lucrative pursuits, that assume an anxious | 
regret that we are not so far advanced in the perfection of | 
science. It is also tauntingly hinted to us by many an | 


Among the eminent musical men who have died in Eu- 
| rope, during the year 1837, are the following : 

At London, Charles Nicholson, the eminent flute-player, 
| and Samuel Wesley, a vary extraordinary musician and ac- 
complished scholar. 

| At Paris, Martin, the celebrated singer. 

At Weimer, Hummel, a distinguished composer and 





Piano-forte player. 


| 
At Trieste, Giuseppe Farinelli, the well known theatri 


itinerant foreigner, that we fall infinitely behind the old |) eal composer, 


world in all the liberal sciences ; and at the same time ex- 
pressing very kindly doubts that the infant republic will 
ever equal the royal mother in the cultivation of them. In | 
music, foreigners think we are farther behind them than in 
any other science or art whatever—but we truly believe 
that our young country will ultimately, at least, make are- 
spectable rival in the science of Music. 

Of the merits of the several performers we are not at 
this time prepared to speak. As a whole they deserve the 
highest commendation. The Piano-Forte accompaniments 
by Mrs. Emmons, were well sustained and were highly 
creditable to that lady ; and as she is now among us for the 
purpose of instructing upon the Piano, we trust that those 
who wish to learn correctly and who are desirous of en- 
couraging true merit will bestow their patronage upon so 
well qualified an Instructress. While we have among us 
such Musicians as Bond, Story, Moore, Wood, and others, 
and such vocalists as Moore, Heath, Wood, §Story, Cram 





and the several ladies who were present with the choir at 


At Bologne, the celebrated buffo Luigi Zamborie, for 
whom Rossini originally wrote the part of Figaro, in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia. 

At Viaregio, the celebrated buffo Luigi Pacini. 

At Moscow, John Field. the once unrivalled pianist. 

At Brunswick, Ant. Ludwig Schmidt, the celebrated 
violin maker. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Disgraceful Affair. The United States 
Gazette reports a case tried before Judge 
Randall, which developes a. most disre- 
putable quarrel among some of the mem- 
bers of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, including the Pastor, who 





figures very prominently in it. 








- 


It seems that in November last W. H 
Adams was chosen clerk or leader of the 
singing. ‘This did not suit the Pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. McCalla, and he declined giving 
out the Psalms and Hymns, as usual, from 
that time till the 15th of April, when he 
gave out, without reading it, a Hymn from 
a different collection from that used by the 
congregation, and immediately commenced 
singing another hymn, different from the 
one he had given out. He was joined by 
the inmates of five pews, whom he had 
provided with books similar to his own, 
while the rest of the congregation turned 
to the hymn in the collection used by them, 
being the number of that given out by 
him, and also commenced singing a ditle- 
rent tune—the hymn being of a differ entme- 
tre from the one he and the five pews were 
singing, of course the house was filled 
with discord. ‘The Gazette says, 

“'The Pastor then commenced praying, 
but the singing was continued. He then 
dismissed the congregation, but the clerks 
continued singing until they had finished the 
hymn. Not the least remarkable of these 
similar occurrences was that the Pastor 


‘should give out hymn No. 125, and yet 


sing hymn No. 261.” 

'l'o those persons to whom he had given 
the new books, he had also given strips of 
paper, containing two rows of numbers, 
with instructions that when he gave out 
the number that was in one row they were 
not to look for that hymn, but for the hymn 
the number of which was opposite on the 
other row; thus when he gave out hymii 
No. 125, those who were in the secret 
understood that they were to sing No. 261. 
As might have been expected, when this 
evidence was repeated by the Judge before 
a crowded court, it gave rise to consider- 
able merriment, and it is to be hoped that 
no similar scene will ever be disclosed in a 
court of justice.” 

The Days of Old Romance.—The Sa- 
conians seem to be imbued with quite a 
romantic spirit. We saw lately an ac- 
count of a singing party on the water in 
the evening, ‘‘ discoursing most eloquent 
music,” breathing upon the waves the 
most delicious harmony. Friday morning, 
June Ist, too, there was a general turn-out 
—a ramble among the hills im search of 
flowers, and pleasure, and health. ‘They 
seem determined to break away from the 
dull realities of life, and throw a new light 
over its every-day matter-of-fact scenes. 
The Maine Democrat says, ‘ Saco is get- 
ting to be as celebrated as Venice in olden 
time. We have singing in gondolas on the 
water, from the * village choir,” and mu- 
sic in the balconies on moonlight nights, 
from the “Social Band.” ‘This is right— 
Portland is also waking up. A new taste 
is forming—a better taste we trust—more 
innocent—more rational.—Portland Tran. 


Singing by the lump.—A preacher arose 
in his pulpit, and gave out the psalm thus; 
‘‘Brethren, let us sing the one thousand 
and oneth psalm.” One of the congrega- 
tion stood up and said “There ben’t su 
many in the book.” ‘“‘ Then sing as many 
as there be,” replied the minister, compla- 
cently taking his seat. 
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MY COOT BY THE MOUNTAIN. 
A Ballay, 


SUNG AND COMPOSED BY THE LATE 
MADAME MALLSZAN OS SEBLOT. 


Poco Allegretto con Anima. 
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But all my cares were soon’ lost in ca - ress - ings, When friendship and home, and con - tentment were mine. 
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DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE BYES. 
A FAVORITE GLEE, IN THREE VOICES. 
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Or leave a kiss with - - in the cup, And _ MTI'l_ not look for wine. 
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2 ; 3 
The thirst that rises from the soul It was a beauteous, rosy wreath, 
Would ask a drink divine ; Which late you sent to me: 
But for the nectar, e’en of Jove, It gives a lovely, sweet perfume, 


I would not barter thine. ot of itself,—but thee. 








THE BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE 


: DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 
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of ‘Tom Cooke, the musician. ‘ An apothecary’s shop,’ 
answered the wag; ‘ because if you buy a drug there, they 
always give you a vial in.’ (violin ) 


In the reign of Catherine, the Second, of Russia, Kulibin, 
an ingenious Russian peasant, invented, what he called a 
chanting watch. This little machine was about the size of 
an egg; Within it was represented the tomb of our Savior, 
with the stone at the entrance, and the sentinels en duty. 
A spring being pressed, the stone would be suddenly remo- 
ved ; the sentinels would then fall down ; the angels appear, 
the women enter the sepulchre, and the same chant be ac- 
This 
watch deemed so curions at the time of its invention, was 
deposited in the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg ; 
and is supposed to have suggested the idea of the present 


curately performed which is sung on Easter eve. 


musical timepieces.— From a Foreign Journal. 





Singular Case—The influence of the respiratory organs 
on the action of the heart was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of a lady whose heart sometimes acted so irregularly 
that she was apt to fall into astate of syncope. She acci- 
dentally discovered that by the act of singing she could pre- | 
vent herself from fainting ; ‘I will write you,’ she observed, | 
‘something very remarkable about myself, namely, that 
when my heart is in a great flutter, and I am not certain | 
whether I shall faint away, singing removes it almost di- 
rectly. One Sunday in church I expected every moment I 
should be obliged to be taken out and disturb the congre- 
gation, when happily, the psalms were beginning to be sung, 
and I instantly joined the psalm, and the comfort the act of 
singing thus gave me was almost instantaneous.— Wardrop 
on the Diseases of the Heart. 


‘ Which is the best shop to get a fiddle at ?’ asked a pupil | 


Boston Academy of Music. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR 1838, | 


A course of instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music will | 
commence on Wednesday, August 15th, at 10 o’clock, A. | 
M. and will be continued daily, as follows, viz: 

| 1. Lectures on the elementary principles of music, in 
which the method of teaching, according to the “ Manual 
of Instruction,” together with such improvements as later | 
experience and observation have suggested, will be fully | 
explained, and practically illustrated. 

2, Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste. | 
and to promote a correct manner of performance in sacred | 
and secular music ; including Psalmody, Chanting and Cho- 
ruses, in the Sacred, and Glees, or other Concerted pieces, | 
in the Secular department. 

3. Lectures on the rudiments of Harmony and Thorough 
Base, designed to aid those who desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the elements of musical science. 

4. Meetings of the class forthe discussion of musical 
subjects, and for bringing together the result of their expe- 
rience, that thereby uniformity and improvement in the | 
mode of teaching and in the manner of performing music | 
may be promoted, and the standard and qualifications of | 
teachers and conductors elevated. 

The whole course will be adapted to the wants of Teach- 
| ers of Singing Schools, consisting of either adult or juvenile 
| classes ; or for such teachers of Common Schools, male or 
jemale, as are desirous of introducing music as a regular 
branch of instruction. 

Terms as follows—Admittance to all except the Lectures 
on Thorough Base—Five dollars for Gentlemen, and Two 
dollars and fifty cents for Ladies. 

Admittance to Lectures on Thorough Base, Two dollars 
and fifty cents for Gentlemen, and One dollar and twenty 
five cents for Ladies. 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend all, ex- 
cept the Lectures on Thorough Base, with the privilege 
also of introducing a Lady, without charge. 

Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to join this class are 
particularly desired to be present at the first meeting—the 





first lessons being essential to a clear understanding of the 
system. The duration of the course cannot be exactly de- 
termined—but will not extend beyond two weeks. 





‘Tickets of admission to be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, No. 114 Washington street. 
GiO. WM. GORDON, Secretary Bos. Acad. of Music. 





Instructors will be glad to learn that Mr. Mason is 
preparing a set of MUSICAL EXERCISES, conformable 
to the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, to be 
printed with large characters, on large sheets or pasteboard, 
designed as a substitute for the BlackBoard. They will 
save much trouble to the teacher and greatly facilitate his 
labors. ‘hey will also be of material service in Common 
Schools, where music is taught ; and it is hoped that they 
will be the means of introducing the subject still more exe 
tensively into schools of this kind, as well as into families. 
The work is now ia the course of publication, and will be 
done in a few weeks. Specimen sheets may be seen at 
the Bookstore of G. W. PALMER, & CO., 131 Washing- 


ington street. 








Pusiisuep every other Wednesday. by OTIS, BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. Allcommunications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartno.omew Browy, Esq, 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
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Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington.—R. Bedney, Salem.—C, Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell. —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. Whipple, 
Newburyport. —S O. Dunbar, Taunton.—W. Howe, New 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. ~ J. H. Butler 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 
Hamesuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—E. J. Lane, Dover. 

| —J. F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 
Lawrence, Pembroke-—Maine, Smith & Fenno, Bangor,.— 

| Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 

| R, Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence—W. D. Calla- 
| han, Newport. — Connxxcticut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 

Sord.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven.—Vermorrt, J. W. Hie- 
kok, Burlington. W. Fay, Rutland.—N. S] , Chelsea, 
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